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REVIEWS 

The Life of Theodore Roosevelt. By William Draper Lewis . 
Philadelphia, The John C. Winston Company, 1919. — xxiv, 472 pp. 

Theodore Roosevelt: An Intimate Biography. By William 
Roscoe Thayer. Boston, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1919. — 
xiii, 454 pp. 

Impressions of Theodore Roosevelt. By Lawrence F. 
Abbott. New York, Doubleday, Page and Company, 1919. — 
xvii, 315 pp. 

When Theodore Roosevelt is reached, the American historian be- 
comes a biographer, and the teacher a psychic analyst instead of a 
plodding annalist. It is astonishing how the personality of this 
perennially conspicuous man, inspired leader for some, arch-dema- 
gogue for others, dominates every field of public activity in his age — 
politics, labor, diplomacy, conservation, reform. Wherever he was, 
others present, whether two friends or ten thousand fellow-country- 
men, became his setting. He was the one figure, Joseph's sheaf. 
Even in a cabinet which Lord Bryce declared the strongest and ablest 
group of Americans he had ever known, Roosevelt's command was 
as inevitable as the domination of any arbitrary president who has 
surrounded himself with mere " secretaries " of this or that. "Others 
abide our question" — he compels our answer. So it has seemed of 
tremendous importance to our historians and our people to understand 
Theodore Roosevelt if we would understand our history during the 
last score of years. A fair biography of President McKinley, whose 
administration cannot be said to have covered unimportant phases 
of our development, was given to the public more than a decade 
after his death. Materials are now being collected for a biography 
of Grover Cleveland, whose " Presidential Problems ", in his second 
term at least, were problems of prime importance. But men could 
not wait till Theodore Roosevelt had retired from office before they 
began to interpret him (Leupp, Morgan, Riis) ; nor can they wait 
for the compilation of Joseph B. Bishop's " authorized " biography 
now that the great leader has gone. The year following his death 
has seen, besides innumerable estimates and appreciations in period- 
ical literature, touching all sides of his multifarious activities, the 
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publication of three more or less substantial biographies of Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

The most valuable of these works is the biography by William 
Draper Lewis, former Dean of the Law School of the University of 
Pennsylvania, an intimate friend of Roosevelt's and a prominent 
figure in the Progressive movement. To say that Dean Lewis's biog- 
raphy is conventional does not mean that it has those qualities which 
we often associate with conventionality, namely dullness and medi- 
ocrity, but only that it proceeds in chronological sequence to deal 
with the whole career of Roosevelt, distributing the interest evenly 
through all parts. It is so complete that one wonders what Mr. 
Bishop will have to add to it ; and, especially in the early chapters, 
the reader often feels that, in view of the thoroughness with which 
Roosevelt himself treated his childhood, youth and first political 
adventure in his Autobiography, there is some needless repetition. 
When we come to the chapters on the Progressive movement, how- 
ever, we are charmed by the sympathetic portrayal of a faithful 
companion. Dean Lewis was the chairman of the Committee on 
Platform of both the national Progressive conventions (1912, 1916), 
and was Progressive candidate for Governor of Pennsylvania in 
1914. He, with Gifford Pinchot, was summoned from Chicago to 
Oyster Bay in June, 1916, to hear the reasons for "the great re- 
nunciation " from Roosevelt's own lips. The whole story of the 
Progressive movement is presented in Dean Lewis's pages in masterly 
and definitive fashion, enlivened by a wealth of personal anecdote. 

One of the most satisfactory passages of the book describes clearly, 
for the first time, the true meaning of the famous doctrine of " the 
recall of judicial decisions ", advocated by Roosevelt in his speech 
before the Ohio Constitutional Convention at Columbus in the spring 
of 1912, and the explanation is doubly valuable as coming from a 
leader in the Progressive movement and a high authority on constitu- 
tional law. When, however, Dean Lewis maintains (page 343) that 
if Roosevelt's position on this point had not been misunderstood " it is 
most probable that he would have been nominated at Chicago (1912) 
and that the whole course of the recent history of the United States 
would have been other than it has been ", we cannot agree with him. 
The Taft-Root steam-roller at Chicago would hardly have been 
stalled by any single stone of judicial doctrine. It was not because 
the reform program was not well enough understood that Roosevelt 
failed to get the Republican nomination, but because his delegates 
were rejected. No amount of refinement of definition would have 
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won the reserves of the patronage which the Administration had 
ready to throw into the battle. 

There are other places where Dean Lewis rather confidently 
makes statements which seem to us like the drawing of a " long 
bow ". He says that in executive ability " no other President can 
compare with [Roosevelt] except Washington" (page 249); that 
if the Democratic party had not clung to states' rights, Roosevelt, 
on graduating from college, " would have become a Democrat, if 
not at once, then certainly in 1884 on the nomination of Blaine " 
(page 320) ; that had Roosevelt lived, " there would have been a 
unanimous demand for his nomination" in 1920 (page 431) ; that 
had he made the " mistake " of becoming a Mugwump in 1884, 
" the kind of service which he was capable of rendering would have 
been narrowed " (page 67). Perhaps these judgments are true, per- 
haps not. Certainly the only recognition Roosevelt received from 
Blaine for supporting him in 1884 was Blaine's veto on Harrison's 
willingness to give him an office in the State Department five years 
later. We doubt if the taint of Mugwumpism would have kept Roose- 
velt out of the "consolatory" position of Civil Service Commissioner. 
In describing the famous conference on the anthracite coal strike 
of October 3, 1902, at the White House, Dean Lewis says, " both 
sides were obdurate" (page 200). This statement seems hardly fair 
in view of Mr. Mitchell's frank and immediate offer of conciliation 
and President Roosevelt's own testimony to the " insulting " conduct 
of the operators, notably Mr. Baer. The author is careful in his 
statements of fact, slipping only rarely into an error, as when he 
makes Colonel Ingersoll nominate Blaine in the famous " plumed 
knight" speech in the convention of 1884 (page 66) and speaks of 
Roosevelt as being " reappointed " to the Civil Service Commission 
by Cleveland (page 95). He also implies that we were to receive 
the Panama strip in perpetuity from Colombia by the Hay-Herran 
Treaty (page 220) and speaks of our "purchase of the State of 
California" in 1848 (page 214). Coeur de'Alene (page 284) is a 
typographical error. 

Ex-President Taft contributes a preface to Dean Lewis's book, in 
which he praises Roosevelt's policies with characteristic generosity, 
commending especially his stand on the Panama question and the 
Hepburn rate bill and regretting that the direction of our govern- 
ment in the crisis of the World War was not in the hands of the 
man who " would have selected, without regard to party or polit- 
ical embarrassment, the men whom he regarded as best adapted to 
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do the work in the various departments ", and who would have had 
no " fear that some subordinate of his would rob him of credit as a 
leader." No names are mentioned ! 

Mr. Thayer's " intimate " biography of Roosevelt is a book of 
quite different sort. The author, though a life-long friend of 
Roosevelt's, was not bound to him by close political sympathy. 
He deplored Roosevelt's decision " at the first political crossroads " 
to support Blaine, after he was, as he himself confessed, " sick- 
ened " by Blaine's nomination. " I felt as the Abolitionists did 
after Webster's Seventh of March speech ", says Thayer, adding 
that he belonged to those " independents " for whom party was a 
secondary consideration, and who. if their party went in a wrong 
direction, left it as unconcernedly as they would leave a train 
going in the wrong direction (page 53). Nor did he sympathize 
with Roosevelt's own break with his party in 1912. He tells (page 
351 et seq.) how he spent five hours arguing with Roosevelt at 
Judge Grant's house in Boston in the evening of February 25, 1912, 
trying to dissuade the ex-president from accepting the leadership of 
the Progressive forces, on the ground that the triumph of the Pro- 
gressive principles would mean the destruction of representative gov- 
ernment and the substitution therefor of the monetary whims of the 
populace. Mr. Thayer did not support Roosevelt, nor did he ever 
(at least before 1912) vote for a Republican presidential candidate, 
according to his own statement (page 351). What drew Mr. Thayer 
into the lists as the enthusiastic champion of Roosevelt was the 
stand taken by the latter in the crisis of the closing years of his 
life. It is Roosevelt the unsparing, hard-hitting critic of Woodrow 
Wilson, and Roosevelt the ardent apostle of national military pre- 
paredness whom Thayer celebrates. 

The book is vivacious, sustained and confident in style. One feels 
the author's combativeness on every page. But it is somewhat viti- 
ated by that reckless animosity against the Kaiser and Mr. Wilson 
which characterizes Mr. Thayer's later writings. Had it not been 
for Wilson's pusillanimity, " the war would have been over by the 
summer of 1916" (page 412), "Russia would have been spared 
revolution, chaos, Bolshevism" (page 413), and all the losses in 
men, all the devastation of territory, all the waste of incalculable 
treasure would have been averted. " History will hold him [Wilson] 
accountable for those millions of lives sacrificed, for the unspeak- 
able sufferings which the people of the ravaged regions had to en- 
dure, for the dissolution of Russia," and so on through dithyrambic 
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pages which we cannot help feeling are the raison d'etre of the book. 
One is almost asked to believe that the Council of the Allies is bark- 
ing up the wrong tree in seeking the criminal in Holland and not in 
Washington. Next to Roosevelt as a critic of Wilson, Thayer is 
interested in Roosevelt as the vanquisher of the Kaiser (chapter xiv). 
Of course, it is only fair to the author to say that he does not profess 
to write a complete biography of Theodore Roosevelt, but " pur- 
posely " to bring out what he believes to be " the most significant 
parts of Roosevelt's character and public life" (page x). Was the 
combative element, on which Thayer dwells so persistently, really, 
however, the " significant part " of Roosevelt's character ; and 
should an " intimate biography " of over 450 pages dismiss the 
constructive works of conservation, reform and national security with 
the statement, "As for the great political acts of his official career, 
Time has forestalled eulogy" (page x). 

Mr. Thayer has too often been careless in his historical facts and 
allusions. It was not " the good old political freebooter Andrew 
Jackson " who invented the dictum, " To the victors belong the 
spoils" (page 86). Cleveland did not, according to the judgment 
of Curtis at least, "give invaluable help" to the cause of civil service 
reform in his first administration but rather " betrayed " the cause 
(page 89). Cleveland did not "reappoint" Roosevelt to the Civil 
Service Commission "in 1892" (page 96). He simply did not re- 
place him in 1893. " The gold against the silver standard " was not 
" again the issue " in the campaign of 1900, " although the Spanish 
War had injected Imperialism into the Republican platform " (page 
ISO). The gold standard act had been passed in March, 1900, and 
Bryan had great difficulty in getting the silver issue recognized at 
all. Moreover, it was into the Democratic convention at Kansas City 
that the imperialism (or rather the anti-imperialism) was "in- 
jected ", with the huge banners displaying the sentiments : "The flag 
of a Republic forever — of an Empire never " ; " Lincoln abolished 
slavery — McKinley restored it." The Republicans stood pat in 1900 
and won. It was not "the demand for representation that caused 
the American colonies to break away from England" (page 159). 
" Taxation without representation " was an evil which the colonists 
sought to remedy not by the grant of representation but by the ex- 
emption from taxation. The " old regime " can hardly be applied 
to the Bourbon restoration in France (page 161). It is ridiculous 
to call the Germany of 1914 "the most rigid of Absolute Despot- 
isms" (page 165). McKinley's protectionism did not, "like cheese", 
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grow "stronger with age" (page 170). In 1890 he resisted the in- 
troduction of reciprocity features into his tariff bill, in spite of 
Blaine's famous plea; but his speech at the Pan-American Exposi- 
tion in Buffalo on the day before his assassination was a cordial en- 
dorsement of the principle of reciprocity. There was no separate 
Department of Commerce until ten years after the creation of the 
Department of Commerce and Labor in Roosevelt's term (page 308). 
The Payne-Aldrich bill was not " worse than the McKinley and 
Dingley tariffs ", however poorly it redeemed the campaign promises 
of 1908 (page 340). We did not "break off relations with Ger- 
many " on April 6, 1917 (page 430) but on February 3; and " two 
or three more notes " were not exchanged between the United States 
and Germany after the " once-a-week-to- Falmouth " order. The 
author's language is sometimes careless and sometimes slangy. 
When he says that Roosevelt " nocked by himself on a peak " in the 
New York Assembly (page 39), he conveys a different impression 
from that which we get from Roosevelt's own account of his legis- 
lative career. 

Lawrence Abbott's Impressions of Theodore Roosevelt makes no 
pretense of being a biography. It is an altogether delightful account 
of the public and private life of a very conspicuous man, as it came 
within the observation of a sympathetic friend during an acquaint- 
ance of more than twenty years' duration. It is more " intimate " 
than Thayer's biography. It is as appreciative as Dean Lewis's. 
Moreover, it has the added charm of a touch of filial devotion ; for 
there was enough difference between the ages of Mr. Roosevelt and 
Mr. Abbott to inspire in the younger man a certain reverence and 
not too much to preclude companionship and comprehension. Mr. 
Abbott presents sidelights on Roosevelt's character, as exhibited in 
a number of important activities (as politician, man of letters, re- 
former, diplomat etc.), which he hopes may "supply useful details 
for the final portrait which will be painted by the historian of the 
future." One is reminded of those " sketches " by the great artists 
which we prize as themselves finished works of art. 

Perhaps the most valuable, certainly the most interesting, part of 
the book consists of those chapters towards the end in which the 
author describes Roosevelt's European tour after his emergence from 
the African jungle. Mr. Abbott joined Roosevelt at Khartum in 
March, 1910, and acted as his courier and secretary during the whole 
trip, arranging the itineraries, cooperating in the ceremonies and 
meeting the various dignitaries on a plane only less intimate than 
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that on which Mr. Roosevelt himself met them. The reactions of 
the great democrat to the triumphs and the tedium of titled f£te- 
making are portrayed in a fascinating manner in Mr. Abbott's pages. 
If the reader is stirred to some amused protest by Mr. Abbott's 
enumeration of the most conspicuous traits of Roosevelt's character 
as caution, courage, sense of humor and gentleness, the chapter on 
" Personal Qualities " does all that a chapter could do to convince 
him that Theodore Roosevelt possessed three of those traits in much 
larger measure than has generally been supposed. Roosevelt's cour- 
age no one ever doubted; it is significant that Taft, Lewis and 
Thayer all agree with Abbott in emphasizing Roosevelt's sense of 
humor, of which his intimates are after all the best judges. But it 
remained for Abbott alone to insist on his being one of the most 
cautious and gentle of men. 

At times Mr. Abbott seems to us to yield too much to his affection 
for his hero and to sacrifice discretion to enthusiasm. For example, 
he wrote an article for the Cornwall Local Press in January, 1912, on 
" some facts concerning the personal relations of President Taft and 
Mr. Roosevelt ", when these personal relations were threatening to 
become the issue of the approaching presidential campaign. Mr. 
Roosevelt, to whom the article was submitted for comment, wrote 
on the margin opposite the statement that he did not begin to shape 
his policies on lines differing from those laid down by McKinley 
until after the election of 1904, " No; the mere force of events had 
made me strike absolutely my own note by October, 1902, when I 
settled the coal strike and started the trust control campaign. In 
1903 I took Panama." This last sentence is categorical enough. If 
it needed comment, there is enough in Roosevelt's reiterated justifi- 
cation of his action in magazine articles and speeches (see the Metro- 
politan Magazine for June, 1915, and the speech of March 23, 1911, 
at the University of California — " I took the Canal Zone and let 
Congress debate, and while the debate goes on, the canal does 
also"). Yet Mr. Abbott thinks it necessary, in order to clear his 
hero of the charge of highhandedness in which he gloried, to "edit" 
these five words of marginal comment. " The meaning of the 
phrase ", he says, " will be more clear [ !] if it is paraphrased in this 
way: ' In 1903 / took action, guided almost solely by my own judg- 
ment of what was wise and proper, that resulted in the building of 
the Panama Canal ' " (page 72) . 

As soon as the result of the election of 1904 was known, on the 
evening of November 8, Roosevelt issued the statement : " The wise 
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custom which limits the President to two terms regards the sub- 
stance and not the form, and under no circumstances will I be a 
candidate for, or accept another nomination." Mr. Abbott, perhaps 
through inadvertence, states the case thus : " Not long after Mr. 
Roosevelt's election to the Presidency in 1904, he announced that he 
would not be a candidate for a second consecutive term " (page 12). 
The apologetic bearing of the word which the reviewer has italicized 
on the nomination of 1912 is obvious. Twice Mr. Abbott speaks 
of Roosevelt as the " organizer " or " founder " of the Progressive 
party (pages xvii, 48). If "founding" a party means more than 
actually starting the machinery of it, this attributes to Roosevelt 
more than his due. He held conspicuously aloof for months from 
the organized Progressive movement. It is not technically accurate 
to speak of a member of Assembly as " an officeholder " (page 34). 
The speech on the " New Nationalism " was not delivered " during 
the Progressive campaign in 1912 " (page 115), but on August 31, 
1910, at Ossawatomie, Kansas. 

D. S. Muzzey. 

La Peninsule Balkanique: Geographie Humaine. By Jovan 
Cvijic. Paris, Colin, 1918. — viii, 530 pp. 

This book is an interesting example of new methods, one may 
almost say a new method, in anthropogeography. The reviewer 
notes the departure from the lines laid down by Ratzel and will 
indicate the novel features of the author's work in summarizing the 
contents. Entirely apart, however, from the interest of the book as 
a contribution to methodology, it is of first-rate importance to every 
one interested in the Balkan peninsula, whether his interest be that 
of the professional geographer, of the historian, of the statesman or 
of the man of affairs.. To the student of contemporary Balkan 
problems the book is a library in itself. Certain limitations on its 
value will be noted below. It is enough to say here that no other 
work on the Balkan peninsula, at least none written in any language 
of western Europe, approaches it in richness of contents. 

The book is based on lectures delivered at the Sorbonne in the 
years 1917 and 1918, but its origin may be traced back many years to 
the work which the author, professor of geography in the University 
of Belgrade, carried on in the class-room and in the field. From 
1883 to 1915, Professor Cvijic tells us, he traveled every year in the 
Slavic parts of the peninsula. The material which he presents is 



